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historic origin. The most popular air of Chile is the Zamacueca. It appeared
in Chile in 1824, possibly by way of Lima. Its early popularity is attested
by the fact that a Zamacueca was sung in the singing lesson scene in the
opera Barber of Seville, when it was first produced in Chile about 1830.
Up to 18503 the Zamacueca was sometimes called Sambacueca. There is no
connection between the Zamacueca and the Brazilian dance Samba, which
is of Negro origin.

The derivation of the name Zamacueca is obscure. The common theory
is that the word comes from the compound Zamba, a Moorish festival,
and Cluecay the clucking of the hen. In Bolivia and Argentina, the
Zambacueca is called Cueca> Cueca Chilenay or simply Chilena. In Chile
itself, the shorter name Cueca is commonly used for Zamacueca. In Peru,
the Cueca Chilena was very popular up to the time of the war between
Peru and Chile in 1879, when the name of the dance was changed, for
patriotic reasons, to the Marinera, in honor of the Peruvian Marine forces.

The Zamacueca is always in the major key. Some writers see in this a
reflection of the sunny and optimistic character of the Chilean people.,
Diego Portales, a powerful Chilean politician of the early republic, is
said to have declared publicly: "I would not exchange the Zamacueca for
the presidency itself." Portales never became president*

The Zamacueca is usually written in six-eight time, with the accompani-
ment in three-four time. Humberto Allende gives the following descrip-
tion of the Zamacueca: "Neither the words nor the music obey any fixed
rules 5 various motives are freely intermingled. The number of bars is
from twenty-six to thirty, and there is usually an instrumental introduc-
tion eight to ten bars in length. The last note of the melody is either the
third or the fifth of the scale, never the octave."

Like most Latin American airs, the Zamacueca is sung as well as danced.
The singing version is analyzed by Pablo Garrido, in his monograph
Biograjia de la Cueca (Santiago, 1943), as consisting of a quatrain cor-
responding to the Spanish Malaguenay and a period of eight verses
corresponding to the Seguidilla. There is also a coda which summarizes
the salient points of the verse, or proffers a moral. Garrido states also that
only the tonic and the dominant are employed, modulations, particularly
into the minor, being extremely rare. A typical Zamacueca, entitled Tus
Amoresy is included in Garrido's monograph.

Among the popular songs of the Chilean countryside, the Tonada
Chilena enjoys great popularity. It is a lyrical air, usually in two sections,
a slow part in three-four time, and a lively movement in six-eight time.